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influence over the world's attitude towards them : upon
such slender threads sometimes hang a small nation's
destinies.1

The Greeks never forgave the learned German the
harm he did them, and to this day find it difficult to
imagine that he could have acted from any but mercenary
motives. They suspect that he must have been in the
pay of their enemies. They do not know the fascination
which theorizing for its own sake has for a certain type
of intellect: they only know that the Panslavs still
cite Fallmerayer as a witness to the scientific and historical
basis of their political pretensions.

On the other hand, the laborious devotion of German
scholars to the study of their ancient and mediaeval
literature did much to imbue the Greeks with respect
for " learned Germany " (sophe Gennania], and it soon
became the fashion among their philologists to go to her
universities as to oracles of infallible wisdom in all that
pertains to classical lore. For, after all, if there is one
thing the Hellene loves more than the pursuit of wealth,
it is the pursuit of knowledge, and the country with the
best schools will always inspire him with greater venera-
tion than the country with the biggest shops.

Greco-German intercourse had reached this point
when Prussia's accession to the hegemony of the Germanic
race brought the two States into direct political contact.

1 It is pleasant to turn from the pedantry of a merchant and
the fancifulness of a scholar to the robust common sense of a
poet. Byron, with reference to Mr. Thornton's work, asks
'' What can it import whether the Mainotes are the lineal Laco-
nians or not ? or the present Athenians as indigenous as the bees of
Hymettus, or as the grasshoppers, to which they once likened
themselves ? What Englishman cares if he be of Danish, Saxon,
Norman, or Trojan blood ? or who, except a Welshman, is
afflicted with a desire of being descended from Caractacus ? "
Athens, Jan. 23, 1811.